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THE NEW AND FAVOURITE FRENCH WORK OF 


EDWARD, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF OURIKA. 
TRANSLATED EXPRESSLY FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE 








«* Brame assai, poco spera, e nulla chiede.”—Ls TAasse. 
i 
(Continued from our last.) 


*¢ Do not fear my reproaches, Edward; I well know 
that I am more culpable than you; but let this lesson 
serve, at least, to show us the abyss that is opened beneath 
us; it is not yet too late to avoid it. In a short time, 
Edward, this abyss would swallow up at once our happi- 
ness and our virtue. Let us not dishonour the sentiments 
which have united our hearts. We are bound together by 
our sympathy in the love of all that is just, true, and 
elevated in life. We perceived that we spoke the same 
language, and we learned to love each other. Let us not 
now belie those qualities of the mind to which we owe 
our love, and let us learn to be content in innocence, and 
to be satisfied with the happiness which we may enjoy be- 
fore God. We must, Edward, either be united or sepa- 
rated. Separated! Dost thou believe that I could write 
that word, if I did not know it to be impossible for us to 
live asunder? Where wouldst thou find strength to fly 
from me, or J to endure life without thee? Art thou 
not conscious, thou, who art the half of myself, and with- 
out whom I cannot support a single day of life, that we 
are inseparable? What arguments canst thou oppose to 
mine? What is that imaginary violation of the laws of 
honour, which has-no foundation in reality? The world 
would accuse thee of having seduced me! What other 
seduction than that of love is necessary to unite two beings 
who love each other? Besides, is it not rather I who 
have seduced thee? If I had not convinced thee that I 
loved thee, wouldst thou have avowed thy tenderness to 
me? Alas! thou wouldst rather have died than have re- 
vealed thy loveto me! Thou sayest that thou wilt not 
degrade me. To what other glory can a woman aspire, 
than that of being beloved? What other happiness can 
rank or titles bestow upon her? Dost thou so much dis- 
trust thy own heart, as to fear that it would not indemnify 
me for all the sacrifices I should make to thee, and which 
are so much exaggerated by thy imagination? Imagine, 
if thou canst, the happiness which awaits us when we 
shall be united; and regret, if thou darest, those pretended 
advantages of which I should be deprived. The fear of 
endangering my father’s happiness, is, Edward, the 
only obstacle to our union; I despise all other diffi- 
culties, and think them unworthy of our notice. But 
lown @ thee, that I am not without hope of obtaining, 
one day, the pardon of my father. Yes, Edward, my 
father loves me; he loves thee also; who could know 
thee, and not love thee! I am sure that my father has 
regretted a thousand times that thou couldst not become 
his son; the qualities of thy heart have endeared thee to 


him, and have enabled thee to understand him; thou art | 
the son of his heart. Art thou not the son of his old | 





friend, who formerly saved his honour and his fortune ? | should go to Holland in the month of May. Her long- 
Well, we will compel my father to be happy, by eur | Promised visit to Madame de C—— was the obvious 


assiduous attentions und by our tenderness; if he banishes 
us from Paris, he will receive us at Faverange. There he 
will dare to acknowledge us for his children; there he | 
will perform the duties of a father to us, prescribed by the 
laws of nature; and of what consequence will it be that 
he does not conform to the rules established in social life ; 
the contemplation of our happiness will make him forget 
all other considerations. Fear nothing. Dost thou not 
feel that when we shall belong to one another, it will be 
possible for us to overcome all difficulties? Believe me, 
nothing is impossible to us, but to cease to love one 
another, or to live without telling each other that we love. 
Edward! dare to make choice of happiness. Ah! do not 
refuse it! Dost thou think that thou art responsible for 
thy choice only to thyself? ‘Alas! dost thou not perceive 
that our lives depend on the same thread? Thou wouldst 
make choice of death, by determining to fly from me, and 
my death would ensue from thine!” 

I knelt down when I had finished this letter, and made 
& vow to consecrate my life to her who had written it, to 
love her, to adore her, to render her happy. I was in a 
delirium of happiness; all my remorse disappeared, and 
my mind was awake only to the sentiment of complete 
felicity. Madame de Nevers knows much better than I 
do the world in which she passes her life, said I to myself; 
she knows the full extent of what we have todread. If 
she believes our union possible, it must be so. How 
erroneously I judged, when I refused happiness! M. 
d’Olonne will forgive us for being happy ; one day he will 
bless us both ; and Natalie shall be my dear companion, 
my beloved wife; I will pass my whole life near her; my 
fate shall be united with hers. I was overcome by these 
delicious thoughts, and I could relieve, only by tears, this 
joy too powerful for my heart,—this joy which succeeded 
emotions so profound, and often so bitter. 

I waited with impatience till noon, the hour at which I 
might, without exciting suspicion, see Madame de Nevers 
for a few minutes alone in her apartment. This interval 
was employed in forming the sweetest projects; I was too 
much overpowered by joy to be capable of -reflection. 
My fate was decided ; I was raised in my own estimation, 
by the preference granted me by Madame de Nevers, and 
my mind was completely absorbed in the anticipation of 
my future happiness: she had promised to be mine, mine 
till death. How willingly would I have died to obtain 
the happiness of being beloved, had it been necessary to 
purchase it with the sacrifice of my life! But when I 
reflected that the enjoyment of this happiness would con- 
stitute both the charm and duty of my whole life, words 
cannot describe, nor the imagination conceive, the sen- 
sations of delight I experienced. Those only who have 
felt them can understand them : let such as are ignorant 
of them learn to regret them ; all the pleasures of life are 
insipid without them, or after them. 

The two days which followed this decision of our fate were 
filled with the enjoyment of unalloyed felicity. Madame 
de Nevers enceavoured to prove to me, that no sacrifice 





had been made except by me, and that I owed her no 
gratitude for having sought her own happiness, the bap- 


pretext for this journey. I was, at the same time, to 
feign being called away to Forez, by business, which 
would compel me to be absent a fortnight, and then 
secretly to join Madame de Nevers at the Hugue, where 
we might be married by the chaplain of the ambassador, 
an old priest whom she knew, and upon whose fidelity 
she might depend. We suggested to each other varicus 
plans by means of which we might, upon our return, see 
each other without exciting suspicion. 

When I now reflect upon how frail a foundation the 
edifice of my future happiness was built, I wonder how 


I could, even for an instant, abandon myself to the con- , 


templation of it with so entire a security; but those who 
are under the influence of passion, exist in an ideal world 
of their own creation. They judge of all things by new 
tules; they discover between them new proportions ; 
whatever is common or artificial in life disappears from 
their view; they believe others capable of the same sacri- 
fices they would themselves make; and when, at length, 
they are compelled, by necessity, to survey the real world, 
and to learn the lessons of cold reason, they experience 
the most painful wonder, and the most severe disappoint 
ment. 

One morning, as I was going to Madame de Nevers’ 
apartment, my uncle, M. d’Herbelot, entered my room. 
I had had but little intercourse with him since the exile of 
M. le Maréchal d'Olonne; his conduct at that period had 
augmented the aversion I had always felt for him. But 
as I thought it my duty not to break entirely with my 
mother’s brother, I still continued to visit him occasion- 
ally. His behaviour towards me was not at all changed, 
but, during the last three weeks, I had not seen him. He 
entered with that jovial and familiar air which he always 
assumed when he was about to relate some scandalous 
story. He delighted in this sort of conversation, and en- 
gaged in it with an appearance of good nature, far more 
disagreeable than the harshness of undisguised malignity ; 
for it isthe height of corruption to combine gaiety and 
good humour with vicious conduct. 

‘© Well, Edward, (said he to me) you have commenced 
your career gloriously; truly, I congratulate you upon 
your success; you are already an accomplished profi. 
cient. I’ faith, we are lost in admiration, and Luceval 
and Berthenay predict that this will not be your last 
achievement.’’—** What do you mean, uncle?” said I, 
rather gravely.—‘* Come, come, (said he) don’t pretend 
to be mysterious. My dear fellow, it is well enough for 
fools to be secret; but those who have sense, and spirit to 
be ambitious in their aims, delight ig publicity. One 
reaps no benefit from an adventure till it is well known, 
and then it serves as a step to another; you must, in 
a short time, lengthen your list.”—** [ do not understand 
you, (said 1;) I cannot conceive what you are talking 
about.’’—** You have laid your plans excellently (con. 
tinued he without listening to me) you have turned your 
Opportunities to the best advantage. What will be said 
of this in the world? All the women will be in love with 
you.”—** In love with me! (I repeated :) what does all this 
mean ?”=='* But you are a very handsome young fellow; I 
am uot surprised at their taste; where the devil could 





piness necessary to her existence. We agreed that she 
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they find a handsomer man ?"—** You perplex me ex- 
cvedinyly, (aid 1) what are you talking about.”—** How! 
whatem [ talking about? Why, my dear fellow, I am 
talking of Madame de Nevers. Are you not her lover? 
All Pais says so. 1? faith, you could not have chosen a 
preiticr woman, or one who would do you more honour. 
You must carry your point, and we will do what we can. 
to spread the report about: you are in the right road, 
Kdward, to fashion and fortune.” I felt my blood freeze 
in my veins. ** You shock me exceedingly, (I exclaimed) 
who is the author of this infamous calumny? Let me 
know who is that insolent wretch, that [ may punish 
him for his crime.””. My uncle burst into a fit of laughing. 
** How 1s this ? (said he.) Have you not made such good 
progress as I thought? Perhaps you are in love. Come, 
come, you must get rid of that weakness. My dear fel- 
lew, now-a-days people fall in love with a new face every 
day, and the only care ofthe women is to carry away their 
lovers from one another. The way of the world, Edward, 
and the only true philosophy, 1s to conquer as many as you 
can.”"—** 1 know not where you have learned this morality, 
(said Ito him indignantly) I thank Heaven it is new to 
me, and still more strange to the angelic woman whose 
name you have injured. Declare to me this instant the 
author of this horrible calumny !"—My uncle again burst 
into a boud laugh, and repeated to me that all Paris was 
talking of my good fortune, and commending me for having 
been skilful and cunning enough to seduce a young woman, 
who was, without doubt, well guarded. ** She is guarded by 
ber virtue (I replied) she needs no other guard.”—** You 
astonish me,”’ (said my uncle.) Where have you passed all 
your life ?- Have you been immured in a convent of nuns ?” 
** No, Sir (I replied, no longer able to control my indig- 
nation) I have lived in the house of an henest man, 
within whose doors you are not worthy to remain;”’ and, 
forgetting the respect 1 owed to the brother of my mother, 
1 pushed M. d’Herbelot out of my room, and shut my 
door upon him. 

{ remained in a state of stupor, which almost deprived 
me of the use of my reason. Great God! I had sullied 
the reputation of Madame de Nevers! Her name had 
been profaned by the breath of slander, and I was the 
cause of it! My name had been used to injure the 
adorable angel who was the object of my worship and 
of my idolatry. My heart was torn by the most cruel 
anguish; but there was no torment of which I did 
not think myself deserving. It is my love which dis- 
honours her, thought I; which exposes her to censure, 
to that shame which can never be effaced, which remains 
fixed, like the spot of blood on the hand of Lady Mac- 
be:h. Ah! the effects of calumny can never be destroyed ; 
its stain is eternal; but the calumniators shall perish, 
and I will avenge this angel on all those who have injured 
her. How have I been so forgetful of my honour and 
my duty as to have exposed myself to be the object of 
these vile eulogiums? Is it thus that my conduct may 
be interpreted in the language of vice? Alas! the most 
dangerous snare which passion can present is the veil of 
viriue in which she envelops herself. I now beheld the 
naked truth, and I thought myself the most vile and the 
most guilty of men. What step could I take? What 
new misfortune awaited me? Could I announce to Ma- 
dame de Nevers that her name was dishonoured, and 
that I was the author of this misfortune? My heart 
froze in my bosom when I dwelt upon this thought. 
Alas! where was our happiness fled ? it had vanished like 
adream! My crime was irreparable. If I now married | 
Madame de Nevers, what construction would be put upon | 
our conduct 2? What new calumny would be invented 


my despair. I could not believe that this separation was 
possible: the wide world afforded me no asylum distant 
from her: I acknowledged no country but the spot 
which she inhabited; all the rest of the world was to 
me the land of exile. Distracted with grief, I was in- 
capable of reflection; I was well aware that I could not 
remain near Madame de Nevers; I felt that I wished to 
avenge her, particularly on the Duke de L——, whom 
my uncle had pointed out to me as one of the authors of 
these calumnies. But my grief was more powerful than 
all my other feelings; my mind was lost, and overwhelmed 
in an ocean of tumultuous thoughts; I had no hope of 
consolation, or of peace; I could not even flatter myself, 
that the sacrifice I was about to make, in leaving Madame 
de Nevers, would be useful ; it was now too late to make 
it; I was not supported by the furtitude springing from a 
consciousness of virtue; I fled from Madame de Nevers 
like a criminal, and the evil I had done her was irrepara- 
ble! My life could not redeem her reputation, unjustly 
blasted! She was pure as the angels of heaven, yet she 
was condemned to have her name associated with those 
of women who were the objects of her just contempt! 
Such were my grief and despair, that nothing but the 
hope of revenge could, at that moment, have prevented 
me from putting an end to my life. , 

I was considering whether I should go to the Duke 
de L——’s before I had an interview with Madame de 
Nevers, when I heard the bell of her apartment violently 
rung; I involuntarily rushed towards the door of her 
room; a servant told me that Madame de Nevers had 
just fainted, and that she was still insensible. Petrified 
with terror, I ran towards her apartment; I crossed two 
or three large rooms, without knowing what I was doing, 
and at length found myself at the entrance of that apart- 
ment in which, the evening before, we had dared to con- 
fide in our hopes of happiness. Madame de Nevers was 
extended upon a sopha, pale and motionless. A young 
wuiuan, who was a stranger to me, was supporting her in 
her arms. I had hardly had time to peiceive her, when 
M. le Maréchal d’Olonne approached me. ** What are 
you doing here? (said he to me, in a severe tone of voice ;) 
leave this room.”—** No, (I replied ;) 1f she dies, I must 
die too.” I threw myself on the ground, at the foot of the 
sopha. M. le Maréchal d'Olonne raised me in his arms. 
** You must not remain here, (said he to me3) go into 
your room; I will join you shortly ; I wish to speak with 
you.” The coldness and severity of his manner would 
have lacerated my heart, had my anxiety for Madame de 
Nevers permitted me to think of it; but I hardly heard 
the words of M. le Maréchal d’Olonne 3; life seemed to be 
suspended in me, and to hang upon that of Madame de 
Nevers. The young woman turned towards me; I saw 
tears ip her eyes. ‘* Natalie will see you, when she 
recovers, (said she;) it may do her harm to see you 
now.”—** Do you think so? (said [;) then I will go 
away.” I went into the adjoining apartment; I could 
proceed no further; I threw myself on my knees: Oh! 
God! I exclaimed, save her! saveher! I had power 
only to utter these words. Soon afterwards I heard some 
disturbance among those who were about Madame de 
Nevers, and I understood from thence that she was re- 
covering. An old servant, who had attended upon her 
from her childhood, appeared at this moment. When he 
saw me, he came towards me. ‘* You must go into your 
room, Mr. Edward (said he.) Good God! how pale you are! 
Unhappy young man, you will kill yourself with grief. 
Lean upon me, and let us go into your room.” I was 
going to follow his advice, when M. le Maréchal d’Olonne 
came out of his daughter’s apartment. ** Are you still 





w injure ker? ‘The only safe course was to fly from her, 
to leave her. I felt the necessity of taking this step; I 
saw that it was my duty: but this fatal necessity appeared | 
to me a horrible phantom, from which I turned away my | 
eyes. I shuddered at the contemplation of this misfor- | 
tune, this last misfortune, compared with which all my 
other iniseries seemed uniosportant, and which completed | 


here ? (said he, in a stern voice.) Follow me, Sir, I 
wish to speak with you.”—** He is unable to suppor: 
himself,” said the old man.—* I am quite well now,” said 
I, interrupting him, and endeavouring to collect strength 
to endure the scene [ anticipated. I followed M. le Ma- 


le Maréchal d’Olonne to me) my daughter has confessed 
all. Her friend, having been informed sooner than I was of 
the calumnious reports set abroad about her, came from 
Holland to snatch her from the abyss into which she was 
about to be precipitated. I believe you are not ignorant 
of the injury you have done to her reputation; your con. 
duct is so much the more culpable, as it is not in your 
power to repair the evil, of which you are the cause. I 
desire you to depart hence immediately ; I will not, how. 
ever, abandon the son of an old friend, however unworthy 
he has proved himself to be of my protection. I will ob. 
tain for you the place of secretary to an ambassador in 
some northern Court; you may depend upon my services, 
Set out, without delay, for Lyons, and wait there till you 
are nominated to fill this post.”"—** I do not wish for any 
appointment, Sir, (said I to him) permit me to refuse your 
offers ; to-morrow, I shall have left this house.”—** Where 
will you go?” said he.—‘‘I know not,” I replied.— 
** What are your intentions?”’"—‘‘I have no intentions.”— 
‘* But, what will become of you ?””—** Of what consequence 
is that !’°—** Do not suppose, Edward, that love constitutes 
all the happiness of life.”—** Life is no longer of any value 
to me,” said I.—** Beware how you sacrifice your future 
happiness.”—** I have no hope of future happiness.”— 
** Wretched young man! tell me what I can do for thee!” 
—‘* Nothing.”"—** Edward! you wring my heart! I had 
armed myself against you with severity, but I cannot long 
be severe with you. I have not forgot the promises I 
made to your father, when he was dying, todo every thing 
in my power to promote your happiness; but you must 
be aware, yourself, Edward, that you cannot be the hus. 
band of my daughter.”—** I know it, Sir, I know it well; 
I will set out.to-morrow. Will you now permit me to 
withdraw ?”—** No, no, not thus: Edward, my child! 
am I not thy second father ?”—** Ah! (said I to him) you 
tare the father of Madame de Nevers! Protect her, love 
her, console her, when I am gone. Alas! she will have 
need of consolation !”—I left him, and returned to my 
xoom, to that room which I was about to abandon for 
ever! to that room where I had passed so many hours in 
thinking of her, when I lived under the same roof with 
her! I must, then, tear myself from this spot, said I to 
myself. Ah! how much better it would be to die here! 
During a moment I entertained the thought of putting 
an end to my life, and to my misery ; but I was restrained 
from doing so by the idea of the grief I should occasion 
to Madame de Nevers, and by my desire to avenge her. 
[To be continued.) - 








MM*iscellanies. 


NAPOLEON. 
~<a 

The following account of an interview with Napoleon 
in Germany, is given by Mr. George Sinclair, the son of 
Sir John Sinclair : 

The morning was very cold, and we remained, rather 
uncomfortably, in the caleche (the leather in front of which 
closed but imperfectly) for upwards of an hour. My friend, 
Mr. Regel, and I agreed, that we would not prepare any 
answers to any questions, but that, by narrating every cir- 
cumstance exactly as it occured, we should avoid every 
discrepancy which could excite any suspicion. The Count 
at last returned, and informed us that the Emperor was 
up, and wished to see us. This was to us an anxious 
moment; and we descended from the carriage with feel- 
ings which IF shall not attempt to portray. ‘* You need 
not be afraid,” said the Count, * the Emperor won’t eat 
you.” I assured him that I was not afraid of that, and 
that he, who had nothing to fear, was shivering from the 
cold as much as I was. This remark, however, made me 
summon up more resolution than a youth of sixteen might 
otherwise have felt under such circumstances. I had re- 
minded Mr. Regel that it was now my turn to be ex- 
amined first. We walked hastily across the street, and 
aftcr ascending a staircase, found ourselves in the ante- 
chamber, in which there were a number of officers, 








réchal d'Olonne to his apartment. 
** All explanations are unnecessary between us (said M. 


and where I observed also some materials for break- 
fast. The Count opened a door, and beckoned me to 
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follow him. I heard him say, ‘* Behold, Sire, the 
young Englishman of whom I have just spoken to your 
Majesty.” The door closed as soon as I entered the room. 
I made a low bow, and on raising my eyes from the 
ground, perceived standing before me a little figure, ar- 
rayed in a white night cap, and dressing-gown: an officer 
jn uniform, whom I found to be Marshal Berthier, the 
Minister at War, was standing by hisside. The Emperor 
stood still with his arms crossed, and a cup of coffee in his 
right hand; he surveyed me attentively, and said, ** Who 
are you?” My reply was, ‘* Sire, I am a subject of his 
Britannic Majesty.” ‘* Where do you come from ?”— 
‘6 Sire, I come from Gotha in Saxony ; and in going from 
thence to Leipsic, I was detained by some soldiers of the 
advanced guard, who brought me to the house of the 
Graad Duke of Berg, at Gera, and his Highness sent me 
here to have the honour of being examined by your Ma- 
jesty.” ** Which road did you come by?” ‘Sire, I 
came by Weimar, Erfurt, and Jena; from whence, not 
having Bs able to procure horses to take us further than 
Gleina——"" | ** Where is Gleina, and what is it?”— 
« Sire, Gleina is a small village belonging to the Duke of 
Gotha.” 

Upon hearing that I had passed through these two 
places, he paused, and then said,—** Trace out the plan 
of your route.” He then sat down at a table, on which a 
map of Germany was spread, in every respect similar to 
the one which I had seen at the Grand Duke’s. Berthier 
was seated at a smaller table, in the corner of the room, 
to take notes of what passed. I stood at Napoleon’s left 
hand, and the Count placed himself exactly opposite. 
Napoleon, as soon as he had seated himself, placed his 
right elbow on the table, and leaning his face upon his 
thumb and forefinger, looked me full in the face, and 
said, **On what day did you leave Gotha?” At that 
moment J had forgotten the exact day of our departure ; 
and knowing the great importance of accuracy in regard 
to dates, I began to calculate backwards from that day te 
the one upon which we left Gotha. This pause, though 
but a short one, excited the Emperor’s impatience, and he 
repeated, in rather an anery tone, ‘*I ask you, on what day 
dia you leave Gotha ?”” His abrupt manner, and a signi- 
ficant look, which [{ saw him exchange with Berthier, 
would have very much interrupted my calculation, had I 
not fortunately at that moment concluded it, and named 
the exact day of our departure. He then looked for 
Gotha in the map, and asked me a number of questions 
as tothe strength of the Prussians in that place, the re- 
ports prevalent in regard to their probable movements, 
&ec. Re next sought out Erfurt, and inquired whether I 
had observed any ,troops in motion between the two places ? 
He was very minute in his interrogatories with regard to 
Erfurt. He asked how strong the garrison was there? 
I replied that this was a point which I had not had an 
opportunity to ascertain. He asked me if I had been at 
the parade? I replied in the affirmative. ‘* How many 
regiments were present?” ‘* Sire, I cannot tell—the 
Duke of Brunswick was then at Erfurt, and there seemed 
to be almost as many officers as soldiers assembled on the 

arade.” ‘Is Erfurt a well fortified town?” ‘* Sire, I 

now very little about the strength of fortifications.” ‘* Is 
there a castle at Erfurt?” Upon this point I felt some 
doubts; but was afraid to plead ignorance again, lest he 
should imagine that it was feigned. I therefore boldly 
said, **Yes, Sire, there is a castle.” After inquiring 
whether I had made any observations on the road between 
Erfurt and Weimar, he proceeded to question me mi- 
nutely as to the state of the latter place, the number of 
troops quartered there, the destination of the Grand 
Duke, de. . 

On my mentioning that Jena was the next place at 
which we stopped, Napologe did not immediately discover 
its exact situation onthe map. I, therefore, had the ho- 
nour to point to it with my finger, and show him the place 
at which he so soon afterwards achieved so brilliant and 
Aecisive a victory. He inquired who commanded at Jena 
—Wwhat was the state of the town—whether I knew any 
particulars about the garrison, &c.; and then made several 
inquiries with regard to Gleina and the intervening road. 

aving followed up the investigation until the moment 
when we were arrested, he paused, and looked at me very 
earnestly. I may here remark, that he put no questions 
to me in regard to my parentage or situation in life. I 
sega that these particulars been fully explained to 

im by Count Frohberg. ‘* How, (said he) would you 
have me believe all that yousay? The English do not 
commonly travel on foot without a servant, and in such a 
dress”—looking at my dress, which consisted of an old box- 
coat of rough and dark materials, which I had for some 
time s peevinasly only worn as a cover round my legs, when 
travelling in a carriage, but which I had been glad to re- 
sume as an article of dress, over my other clothes, when 
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obliged to travel on foot.) ‘‘ It is true, Sire, that such { culation earlier shown to exist with the child, but it would 


conduct may appear a little singular; but imperious cir- | } 
the impossibility of procuring horses, ; veloped by hin than hitherto, by those who have preceded 


cumstances, an 


seem also to be much more clearly and intelligibly de- 


have obliged us to take this step, and I believe ] have let- | him in the public favour. For, in every instance of work- 


ters in my pocket which prove the truth of the account I | 


have given of myself.” 
I then drew out of the pocket of the old box-coat some 


ing an arithmetical question, this interesting boy can, and 
most readily does, explain the method by which he has 
arrived at its solution, and that, too, by definition so clear, 


letters which had accidentally lain there since I received | and in language so simple, that the merest tyro cannot fail 


them during the preceding year; and I also produced, 
from another pocket, some communications of a mure 
recent date. When I laid these upon the table, Napoleon 


ushed them quickly towards Count Frohberg, nodding to | To which, in about a minute, he replied, ** £1,000.” 





of comprehension. 
At the examination referred to, a member of Parlia- 


ment asked the child ** the amount of 32,000 times 
* 
he 


bim at the same time rapidly with his head. The Count | method pursued in working the proposed question being 
immediately took up the letters, and said to the Rmperor, | inquired, the little fellow said, ** Why, 32,000 pence is 


whilst opening them, that, from having examined and 
conversed with me during our journey, he thought he 
could be responsible for the truth of every thing I said. 

After cursorily glancing through some of the papers, he 
said, ** These letters are of no consequence, and quite of 
a private nature: for instance, here is one fram Mr. Sin- 
clair’s father, in which, after reminding him of the atten- 
tion he had paid to the Greek and Latin languages in 
England, he expresses a hope that the same attention will 
be bestowed upon the acquisition of the French and Ger- 
man abroad.” 

Napoleon’s features here relaxed into a smile; and I never 
can forget the kindness with which he eyed me, whilst he 
said, ** You have then learnt Greek and Latin; what 
authors have you studied ?” 

Not a little surprised at this unexpected question, I 
mentioned Homer, Thucydides, Cicero, and Horace ; 
upon which he replied, ** That is good, very good ;”” and 
then turning to Berthier, he added, ‘* I do not think this 
young man is a spy, but the other who is with him is 
probably one, and has brought this young man to avoid 
suspicion.” He then made a slight inclination of the head, 
as a signal for me to retire; upon which I bowed pro- 
foundly, and passed into the ante-chamber; after which 
Mr. Regel was introduced. 








INFANTINE ARITHMETICIAN. 
——_—. 

Within a period of twelve years.three instances of ex- 
traordinary mental calculation by children have attracted 
public attention. In 1815, George Bidder, a native of 
Devonshire, then nine years of age, appeared in the 
metropolis, and excited a very considerable degree of 
notoriety. His father was a journeyman stonemason, 
and sent him to a village day-school until] he was eight 
years old, at which time his wonderful faculty first deve- 
loped itself. He was subsequently educated at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, through the liberal interference of 
several gentlemen of fortune, and is now in the immediate 
employ of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, retain- 
ing possession of his astonishing powers, his father an 
family being most liberally provided for. In 1816 another 
boy, an American, named Zerah Colborne, then about ten 
years of age, made his debué as a candidate for a share of 

ublic patronage. He nowholds an h bleappointment 
in one of the Government Offices, but is understood to have 
lost the faculty of mental calculation. We believe he 
also is indebted to the same Royal Duke for his liberal 
support and influential countenance. The third child 
gifted with arithmetical — was a girl (we think of 
the name of Williams) about twelve years of age, and the 
daughter of a Spitalfields weaver. In 1820 and 1821 she 
was to be seen at most of the low public-houses in that 
= of the city, ostensibly as a hawking retailer of fruit, 

ut in reality supporting herself and a drunken father by 
the exhibition of her wonderful faculty. She was rather 
a good-looking girl, and, losing the intuitive knowledge 
she once possessed, she became the victim of an unprin- 
cipled man, and is said to have died about a year since. 

There is now in the metropolis a fourth instance of the 
existence of mental precocity in the person of a mere child 
scarcely six years of age, of the name of George Noakes, 
the uneducated son of parents moving, until very recenfly, 
in an humbie sphere of life. 

From a scientific investigation of the extraordinary talent 
possessed by this infant, entered upon by several gentle- 
men of high character and attainments, it would seem 
that the wonderful gift of mental calculation has never 
been so fully developed as in the present case. Against 
trick or deception his infantine years may be considered a 
sufficient guarantee; and if his extreme youth be taken 
into account, his possession of the power of solving arith- 
metical problems, without pen or pencil, and with perfect 
accuracy, wil] make it evident that the maturity of the 
faculty has never appeared at a more early age than in 
this instance. And not only is the power of mental cal- 


ment 








£133 6s. 6d.3 74 times £100 is £750 ; 74 times £33 6s. 8d. 
is £250; and £750 and £250 is £1,000." He added— 
** And I can do it ten or twelve different ways ;”" and it 
was obviously pleasing to him to be desired to explain 
that variety of means which he employed for the attain- 
ment of the same result. The following (taken down at 
the time) were then given by him at intervals of less than 
@ minute : 

Second Method.—32,000 farthings is £33 Gs. 8d., and 
thirty times £33 6s. 8d. is £1,000. 

Third Method.—Thirty times 32,000 farthings is 960,000 
farthings, and there are 960 farthings in one pound—so 
960,000 farthings is £1,000. 

Fourth Method.—Thirty-two thousand times seven and 
a half is 240,000 pence; and, as 240 pence is one pound, 
240,000 pence is £1,000. 

These methods he increased to the number of twelve, 
some of them very ingenious. 

Whether or not other arithmetical prodigies have pos- 
sessed the ability of describing the means whereby they 
arrived at the solution of given problems, George Noakes 
is the first instance of such astonishing precocity, combined 
with so great order and arrangement as to permit the in- 
teresting development of the manner of calculating the 
sums proposed. 

One instance of the singular decision of this mental phe- 
nomenon was given a few evenings since, on the agita- 
tion of an arithmetical puzzle; we allude to the multipli- 
cation of £99 19s. 113d. by £99 19s. 119d. George, in 
answer, replied that, multiplying of £100 by £100, and 
deducting from the product.99 farthings, £9999 17s. 114d. 
would be given. He was informed that others had made 
it £9999 15s. 10d. ¢* Then,’’ said he, ** they took off the 
100 farthings both ways, but that will not give the right 
answer.” 

It is a singular fact, with regard to this child, that dur. 
ing the time occupied 7 him in working problems, his 
attention never appears abstracted from surrounding ob- 
oe or irrelevant conversation ; and, as far as opinion can 

formed, he proceeds in his task with the greater facility 

proportion to the increase of seeming interruption. 
On his preliminary examination (for the father, at its 


d{ conclusion, declared his intention of forty calling 


ublic attention to the extraordinary talents of his child) 
S gave several instances of the extreme tenacity of his 
memory in the development of a peculiarity of very sin- 
gular character, viz. the power of working different pro- 
blems at the same time, without the slightest appearance 
of confusion or annoyance. 

The father states, that it is now about a twelvemonth 
since the boy first exhibited any signs of precocious talent ; 
and that what first called his attention to that circumstance 
was, the pleasure with which George informed him that he 
could ‘* count a thousand,” and shortly afterwards that 
he knew how to count a million. 

At about five years of age he was used to execute little 
veg ag commissions for his mother, at a chandler’s 
shop in the neighbourhood, and whilst it never happened 
that the boy erred in the amount required for the pur- 
chase of a variety of articles of housekeeping, it not un. 
ay ogee occurred that he would point out inaccuracies 
in the maternal arithmetic on similar occasions. These 
appear to be all the reminiscences of his parents, as to the 
dawn of that brilliant faculty, which, although yet in its 
infancy, surmounts impediments that thwart the arith. 
metical ambition of men of mature years and hard-earned 
celebrity. 

In person this child is rather diminutive, apparently 
delicate in his constitution, extremely restless in manner, 
docile in disposition, and of a very interesting countenance. 
While ** at work” he is ivaye **at play,” running from 
one part of the room to another, directing his immediate 
attention, now to the lateh of a door, then to the pattern 
of the carpet, and again to some other object of interest to 
all children of so tender an age. It may be well to ob- 
serve that he enjoys perfect health, eses & wonderful 
elasticity of mind, and requires considerably more sleep 
than most children of his years.-Morning Paper. 
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As the advocates for Negro Slavery are sadly put about 
for arguments in defence of the system they uphold ; and 
ne we, to use a very homely phrase, would ** help a lame 
dog over a stile,” we dedicate the following composition to 
them. In the licu of a speech, it would have a novel 
and striking effuct, if some of the apologists for the colo- 
nial system would recite these verses at the public meeting, 
on Monday next. If they should adopt this suggestion, 
it can no longer be urged ayainst them that they have 
‘* neither rhyme nor reason on their side.”"—Edit. Kal. 

—_-- 
ZAMBA’S SONG, 
IN PRAISK OF SLAVERY. 


(From the Sheffield Irts.] 


=—_— 
Ye British folks, who seek to save, 
To set the Negro free; 
O would ye ict alone the slave— 
Nor curse with liberty. 


O, while ye boast so loud and long 
Of your superior laws; 

Ye little think how much ye wrong 
The happy Negro’s cause. 


His home presents a triple charm: 
No silks has he to chafe, 

He needs no fife to keep him warm, 
Nu bolts to make him safe. 


No thief e’er lifts his sacred sneck 
To acare him with strange sounds, 

To steal the collar from his neck— 
The bandage from his wounds. 


Besides, the nightly bliss he reaps 
Of those who chance to roam; 

For, while the slave protected sleeps, 
Be sure he dreame of home. 


Think not an iron collar bright 
Is an uneasy thing, 

Like that cravat of hemp, drawn tight, 
In which your felons swing. 


Your vaunted freemen, deep and dark, - 
From justice oft retire; L 
The Negro bears an honest mark, 
Scorch'd in his flesh by fire. 


Nor think ye with a cruel hand 
They cauterise the skin: 

*Tis but to heat a silver brand, 
And burn the symbol in. 


O, had you ever borne a chain, 
Acollar, or a brand; 

Then—surely then, ye would refrain { 
Your too offcious hand. 


‘Tis ours, to gather, fair and bright, 
Nature's uninjured fruit; 

Claim, to indulge each appetite, 
The priv'lege of the brute. 


No marriage rites do we obey, 
To trammel hand and heart: 





We love—and then together stay ; 
Or else, we hate—and part. 


Our children (what are they but cares, 
To parents favour'’d thus ?) 

We trouble not to be our heirs | 
Nor do they trouble us. | 


Their children—then are free— 
And freed from freedom’s bitter curse, 
- Are blest with slavery. 


Nor think ye that a beaten black 
Is injured by the thong; 

The very colour of his back 
Proclaims it is no wrong. 


And when the music uf the whip 
Grows loud and louder still; 

How gracefully he'll dance and skip, 
If floggd with might and skill. 


O ye, who dance till ye are tired 
On Britain's plains in June: 
Ye little know how he’s inspired 

Who dances to this tune. 


O happy state! O perfect plan! 
Rare scorn of pride and pelf! 

Where nought to man belongs—where man 
Belongs not to himself. 


The things are surely just and true, 
Which have for ages been: 

For how can wisdom show to you, 
What others have not seen? 


Besides, not plainer to the sight 
Was ocean made for ships, 

Than black was made to worship white— 
And Negro backs for whips. 


Then hail! whate’er in Western isles 
Shall slavery’s reign prolong! 

Amen! the planter says and smiles: 
And Zamba ends his song. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—Can you oblige a knot of merry fellows, by in- 
serting the inclosed in your interesting miscellany? It is 
the offspring of ** the humble muse” of one of our mem- 
bers, and possesses, in our estimation, some trifling claims 
to admiration, as it is undoubtedly a VIRGIN production. 
It also speaks sentiments engendered, no doubt, by many 
a social and merry hour spent during-the long and dreary 
evenings of the past winter.—I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
QUENTIN QUARTJUG, 
PRESIDENT OF ‘‘ THE MERRY KNOT.” 
Snughouse, April 10, 1826. 
——— 
HOME-BREWED ALE. 


Oh ! surly is the winter's blast, 
And bleak and cheerless are its days, 
But pleasant is the winter’s night 
Around the fire’s enlivening blaze. 


With social pot of nut-brown ale, 
And fragrant pipe, and pleasant friend, 
And the merry tale, and harmless jest, — 
1 oft regret it has an end. 


The summer's eve the lover likes, 

And autumn is the farmer’s glory; 
But give to me the winter night, 

A clean fireside, and a merry story. 
And give to me a pot of ale, 

The stuff that makes the heart to dance, 
And far exceeds all other drinks; 

Ay, een the wine that’s brought from France. 
Oh, England! ever may thy sons 

Stick to their wholesome home-brew’'d ale, 
And cheerful spend their winter's nights, 

With a foaming pot and a merry tale. 


White. 
1 Bishop......D—64 
2 Castle ......B—7>4 
3 Knight......C—2 
4 Castle ......B—54 MATE. 


Black. 
1 Castle......D—6 
2 Bishop ...B—7 
8 Knight ...C—2 
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Scientific Mecords, 


Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
_ Medica] Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogica} 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patentsj;— 
to be continued in aseries through the Volume. } 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENON. 


—_- 


(From the Kelso Chronicle.) 
— 


On Wednesday night, March 29, a remarkable phenome- 
non was observed in the heavens, and, from the length of 
time it remained visible, attracted very general observae 
tion. Weare enabled, through some of our correspon- 
dents, to lay before our readers different accounts of its 
appearance; and one of those correspondents .(a highly- 
gifted and esteemed friend) has attempted to trace its 
origin by a theory, which, according to our humble judg- 
ment, is extremely conclusive. 

‘ ‘6 Jedburg, March 80. 

‘* Last night, at a quarter past eight o’clock, the sky 
being clear, and of a dark blue colour, a bright light a) 
peared, west by south, which quickly extended itself to the 
Opposite horizon, and formed a beautiful luminous arch of 
a yellowish white, about five degrees in breadth. The 
west end passed a little to the south of Aldebaran, and 
filled exactly the space betwixt Castor and Pollux, and 
crossed the Kcliptic about the beginning of Cancer, and 
over Arcturus on the east. Its altitude, where it crossed 
the meridian, was sixty degrees. It sometimes appeared 
as if waves of light'wcre rolling along the arch from east to 
west. About half-past eight, the whole arch movedijto- 
wards the south about twenty degrees, and then became 
stationary ; after this, it became gradually fainter, until it 
disappeared about ten o’clock. The west end was some- 
times divided, and had a slight motion from east to west, 
resembling the Aurora Borealis. The air was exceedingly 
dry at this time, De Luc’s hygrometer being 47 deg. the 
thermometor 30 deg. and the barometer 29-6.” 

‘* Kelso School of Arts, March $1. 
“*On the evening of Wednesday, the 29th of Maréh, 
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ed in the heavens, stretching over the whole kori. 
on, from the belt of Orion in the west, to the constella- 
ion Hercules in the east. The night was very clear and 
rosty, with a light wind from the north. The meteor 
of the luminous arch is by no means of very frequent 
necurrence, and in the days of superstition was considered 
mredictive Of some direful event. In this part of tie 
rountry there was one of a very brilliant anpearance in 
816, and another in 1817; both of which were observed 
9 be parallel to the magnetic meridian. In all cases, 
however, in which they have hitherto been observed, the 
urora Borealis was also seen in the northern sky, a 
roincidence too striking to be deemed accidental, and 
hich, accordingly, has led philosophers to consider the 
former in some way or other connected with the latter. 
«The most careless observer of the luminous arch which 
ppeared on the 29th, could not, however, fail to remark 
he striking difference between its light and the light of 
he Aurora. While the latter, according to its usual ap- 
nce, shot up in fitful columns from the north towards 
he south, the arch from west to east presented a steady 
nd continuous light. It remained in the heavens, with 
slight change in intensity, for nearly two hours; and 
en admitting, therefore, that the two meteors were of 
bmmon origin, it becomes an interesting question, how 
e luminous arch was produced by the agency of the 
Polar lights. 
“ By several meteorologists, among whom is Professor 
lamieson, it is conceived to be a reflection of the Aurora, 
hrough thin light clouds; such clouds resembling a kind 
{ white silky haze, and which are formed by a partial 
ondensation of the watery vapour which is always present 














ot difficult to suppose that the light of the Polar meteors 
ashing upon them, might render them luminous upon 
he blue vault of night. 

‘There is, however, another view of the subject, sug- 
sated by the appearance of the western termination of 





p the atmosphere, are by no means unfrequent; and it is , 


the arch of the 29th. Though, as has been already 
noticed, the light of the arch was in general quite steady, 
yet, at its spring upon the belt of Orion, there could 
occasionally be observed appearances of streamers. Now, 
from this it is conceived, that the thin silky cloud which 
stretched across the horizon, and which formed, as it were, 
the body of the meteor, was not. according to the former 
view, rendered Juminous by reflected light, but by im- 
parted electricity. It is well known that electrified water 
becomes luminous, and, when we, in a manner, saw the 
Polar hghts, which are universally admitted to be of 
electrical origin, darting towards the extremity of the 
arch, it is certainly reasonable to conclude that they were 
discharging their electric fire upon the condensed vapour 
of which it was composed ; and that water, being a con- 
ductor, allowed the electricity to be transmitted to its 
other extremity. 

‘© What appears, also, to give confirmation to this hy- 
pothesis is, that, when the streaming light disappeared 
trom the west, cutting off the supply of electricity, the arch 
gradually became paler, but did not immediately disperse, 
proving that the substance of it was naturally present in 
the sky, and that the electric light had only been the means 
of rendering it visible. 

** Some of our neighboyrs, to whom we communicated 
our views, were most provokingly careless about the theory, 
but they expressed themse}ves by no means satisfied at the 
levity with which we treatdd the prophetic powers of this 
wonderful phenomenon ; and a relative of Malachi Mala- 
yrowther said, that he could look upon it as nothing else 
than an evil omen, even a ghostly picture of that band of 
filthy gold by which England was about to bind poor auld 
Scotland to poverty and degradation for ever.” 














The Bore.—In Pope, I find the first description of the 
animal in English poetry, though he be not noticed by 
name. What could that creature be but a bore, from 





| whom Pope says, no walls could guard him and no Mrades 
could hide—who pierced his thickets—glided into his 
grotto—stop his chariot—boarded his barge; from 
whom no place was sacred, not the church free; and 
against whom John was ordered to tie up the knocker— 
** Say I'm sick, I’m dead.’’ Is not this what would be 
ordered at the present day against the bore, and in vain ? 
There was nothing wanting but the name: the creature 
evidently existed in Pope’s and Horace’s time. [ have 
not yet touched upon the nature or habitudes of the ani- 
mal: a bore is a biped, but not alwaysunplumed. There 
be of both kinds; the female frequently plumed; the 
male military plumed, helmed, or crested, and whiskered ; 
face hairy. Dandy Bore, ditto, ditto, ditto. There are 
bores unplumed, wigged, capped, and hatted, bearded, or 
curled before. The bore,—not a ruminating animal,— 
carnivorous, not sagacious; prosing, long-winded, tena- 
cious of life, though not vivacious. The bore is good for 
promoting sleep; but though he causeth sleep in others, 
it is uncertain whether he ever sleeps himself, as few car 
keep awake in his company long enough to see. The bore 
is usually considered a harmless creature, or of that eJass 
of irrational bineds who hurt only themselves. To such, 
however. T would not advise trusting too much. ‘The bore 
is harmless, no doubt, as long as you listen to him; but, 
disregarded or stopped in mid-career, he will turn upon 
you. If sleep overtake you in his company, beware of 
him next time you meet. It is a fatal, if not a vulgar 
error, to presume that the bore belongs to that class of 
animals which have no gall. That bores have gall, many 
have proved to their cost, as some now living peradventure 
can attest. A bore is a heavy animal, and his weight has 
this peculiarity, that it increases every moment he stays 
near you. The French describe this property in one word, 
which, though French, I may be permitted, because un- 
translatable—Ji s‘appesantit. Touch and go is what it is 
not in the nature of a bore todo. Whatever he touches 
turns to lead.— Janus. . 
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(FROM WEBER'S SONGS.) 
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THE TEST OF LOVE. 


[COPIED BY PERMISSION FROM THE HARMONICON.] 
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The Lnbestigater. 


{ Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dencé, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 





FREE TRADE. 
—— 

SPEECH OF THE RIGHT HON. W. HUSKISSON, 

In the House of Commons, Thursday, the 23d of February, 1826, 
on Mr. Ellices Motion for a Select Committee, to Inquire into 
and Examine the Statements contained in the various Petitions 
trom Persons engaged in the Silk Manufacture. 

(Concluded from our last.) 

I have stated these facts with feelings, I own, bordering 
on disgust. I cannot but think it humiliating, if not dis- 
credituble, to my countrymen, that an unprotected foreigner 
should have been maligned and persecuted, instead of 
receiving countenance and encouragement for having 
transported his capital and skill to this country, and for 
being the first to set the example of great and successful 
improvement in our silk manufacture. 

But how does this detail, into which I have entered, 
bear upon the present argument? It shows, in the 
clearest manner, that, if you continue to seize silk goods 
in private houses, in shops, or upon individuals, you have 
now lost your former test, by which you could prove them 
to be of foreign origin. The most expert judge of such 
articles, it is now legally proved, cannot discriminate 
between the British and the foreign manufacture. Pro- 
hibition, therefore, has lost its only recommendation : it 
retains no advantage over a well-regulated duty. 

But appeals have been made to our compassion; and 
our feclings have been alarmed by the statement that 
above 500,000 individuals are at present engaged in the 
silk trade, and that ruin must inevitably be entailed on 
this large and meritorious class of the gommunity, if the 
old law be not restored. 

Now supposing the number of persons employed in the 
silk manufactory to amount to 500,000, their wages, I 
assume, cannot be less, one with another, than 10s. a 
week, for each person. I have been told, indeed, that a 
considerable portion of this number are children, some of 
whom do not receive more than Is. 6d. a week; and, for 
this pittance, the hours of work in the mills, when the 
trade was brisk, I have been assured, were from five in 
the morning till eight or nine at night. 

If this be so, let us not talk of the difference in the ex- 
pense of labour between this country and France. Will 
it be said that a French child cannot earn in the silk ma- 
nufactory one shilling and sixpence a week; and that, 
without working from fourteen to fifteen hours out of the 
four-and-twenty ? Certainly vot. Supposing, however, 
the average earnings of these 500,000 persons—(an ex- 
agegcrated number, I am convinced)—to be ten shillings 
a week, thirteen millions of money would then be the an- 
nual amount of wages alone in this manufacture. To this 
are to be added the interest on capita], and the price of the 
raw material; so that the value of the goods sold could 
not be less than cighteen or twenty millions sterling. 
This, however, I consider too high a calculation. The 
Lords’ report estimates the whole amount at only ten mil- 
lions; but, allowing for increased consumption since 1821, 
it may, perhaps, be fairly rated at twelve or fourteen mil- 
lions, exclusive of the quantity smuggled in from the 
Continent. 

If, then, fourteen millions of silk goods are about the 
annual consumption of this kingdom, what would happen 
if, according to the predictions of the honourable member 
for Taunton, the British manufacture sheuld be annihi- 
lated after next July? We should not, I take it for 
granted, consume a less quantity of silk goods: the only 
change would be, that we should have them, as it is al- 
leged, of a better guality, and at a less price. But all the 
goods so consumed would, in this supposition, have paid a 
duty of thirty per cent. on their importation ; and the pro- 
duce of that duty, consequently, would excced four mil- 
lions sterling. This large sum would be levied, without, 
in the smallest degree, abridging the comfort or enjoy- 
ment of any otber class of the community. It would 
bring with it no increase of burden upon the consumer of 
silk goods, and, consequently, no diminution of his means 
of consuming other articles, It would simply be the pre- 
mium of monopoly transferred to the Exchequer; and the 
capital, for which this monopoly was created, would be set 


speculative fears of the silk trade should be realized. But, 
oi such an issue, I am persuaded there is no risk. The 
whole consumption of silk goods in France is not equal to 
the consumption in England. Now, supposing, when the 
bill comes into operation, there should be a greatly in- 
creased demand in this country for French silks—this new 
and additional demand would produce a corresponding ad- 
vance in the price of the goods, and in the wages of labour, 
in.France. ‘To a certain extent there may be such a de- 
mand, especially at the first opening of the trade; but, I 
am convinced that, with the attention to economy which 
competition excites, with our —— machinery, our 
industry and ingenuity, and perhaps with the lowered 
rices of labour and the means of subsisterice—a protect- 
ing duty of thirty per cent. will be found to be sufficient. 

The House is called upon, by the motion of the honour- 
able member for Coventry, ** to inquire.” Has it never 
inquired before? Has the House ot Lords entered into 
no investigation of the subject? And did not that investi- 
gation take place at a period when taxation and prices 
were very considerably higher than at present? The 
country, too, at that time, was labouring under much dis- 
tress; and the silk manufacture was suffering its full share 
of the existing difficulties. Was that inquiry loosely con- 
ducted ? Certainly not. A noble Marquis® presided over 
the labours of the Committee, alike distinguished for ta- 
lent, for diligence, and for the soundness of his views, on 
all subjects connected with the commercial policy of the 
country. It was the opinion of that Committee, after 
taking a mass of evidence on oath, that a duty of fifteen 
per cent. would be an adequate protection, instead of a 
duty of double that amount, under which the experiment 
is now to be made. 

I have stated, too much at Jength, I fear, the grounds 
on which it appears to me that this House ought not to 
entertain the present motion. ‘This statement, I feel 
must have appeared unnecessary to those who think with 
me on the subject of our commercial policy; and I 
dare not hope that it has made much impression on those 
who are the declared advocates of the restrictive system, 
those who belong to the same school of political economy 
as the honourable Baronet, the member for Staffordshire. 
In his enmity to all improvement, he told us the other 
evening that the ministers of the present day were only 
fit to form a council for the island of Laputa. Since this 
intimation of the honourable Baronet’s wish to see us 
banished to that island, I have turned in my own mind 
what recommendation I could take with me'to that land 
of philosophers. Not a letter from the honourable Baro- 
net, I can assure him; for he has given us to understand, 
that in mind, at least, he belongs to the Brobdignagian 
age of this country. But I think I have hit upon that 
which would infallibly make my fortune at Laputa;—I 
will tell the honourable Baronet what it is. 

At the time of the great bullion controversy in 1610, 
1811, the main question in dispute turned upon what was 
the real standard of our money. We wild theorists said, 
as our simple forefathers had always said before us, that 
the standard was, and could be, nothing else than the 
weight and fineness of the gold or silver in the coin 07 
the realm, according to the commands of the vie oy 
specified in the indentures of the mint. Had this defini- 
tion been admitted by the practical men, there would at 
once have been an end of the contested point—whether 
our then currency was or was not depreciated? But, 
for that very reason, this definition was denied by all who 
maintained the negative of that question. More than a 
hundred pamphlets were published on that side, contain- 
ing as many different definitions of the standard. Fif.- 
teen of these definitions, most in vogue at the time, I 
have since retained, as a curiosity to laugh at; but they 
may now perhaps be turned to a more valuable purpose. 
Of that number I only recollect three at this moment. 
The first defined the standard to be ‘‘ the abstract pound 
sterling.” This had great success, till another practical 
writer proved that the standard was the ‘* ideal unit.’ 
These two practical standards were, however, finally su- 
perseded by a third, of which the definition was, ‘* a sense 
of value in currency (paper) in reference to commodities.” 
This last standard was at once so perfectly tangible, and 
clearly intelligible, that I consider it as the parent of the 
famous resolution of this House, by which the question 
was to be finally set at rest. 

Now, if I should take with me to Laputa, this little, 
but invaluable, collection of definitions, I have not the 
slightest doubt that my pretensions to have the whole 
monctary system of that island placed under my direction 
—to be Master of the Mint—Governor of the Bank—and 
Superintendent of all the Country Banks—would be im- 


mediately and generally admitted. It is true, we have 

no authentic account of the progress of political oa ope 
in that celebrated island for about a century past ; but it = 8 
is scarcely to be imagined that it can have been so rapj ient 
as to enable their greatest philosophers to challenge the ou 
pre-eminence of these definitions, on the score of abstrac. 































































free, to give employment to other branches of industry. 
Such, cer y, would be the ultimate result, if the 


* The Marquis of Lansdown, 


tion, metaphysics, and absurdity ; and, at any rate, if thi 
philosophers should cabal against me, the practical me 
could not fail to be on my side. eee 
I am not aware, Sir, that I have omitted to notice any of T! 
the objections which have been urged against the impo. 
tant changes lately made by Parliament in our commer. 
cial system. That these changes are extensive, as wel 
as important, { readily admit. Whether they will work, 5!8-— 
ultimately, for good or for evil, it becomes not fallib(g made his 
man to pronounce an over peremptory opinion. That thei in the ch 
expectation of those who proposed them was, that his entran 
would work for good, no man will do us the injustice ¥ 
deny. That, up to this hour, I am fortified in that expec. ig | ae 
tation, by the deductions of reason in my own mind, by On Tu 
the authority of all who are competent to form a dispa.—m thello, 
sionate opinion upon the subject, by the beneficial resuk[m confident] 
of every thing which has hitherto been done for giving V.’s popu 
greater freedom to commerce in this country, and 5 the into com 
experience of the opposite effect which vexatious and unne. im ,. P 
ceasary restraints are daily producing in other countria, this occast 
is what I can most solemnly affirm. "Bi towards t 
I make this declaration, I can assure you, Sir, inal fm ceeded; | 
sincerity of heart, and, as far as I know myself, without MM scene, and 
any mixture of false pride, or any mistaken feeling o MM three chee 
obstinate adherence to consistency. I am the more an. applauses 
ious to make this declaration in the face of the Hou .P 
and of the world, because of late I have been asgailei im ! *ting 3 
and distressed, I will own, by ungenerous appeals to my he had of 
feelings, calling upon me to commune with my conscience der it imp 
and my God, and to say whether I am under no visitation Il on this occ 
of compunction and remorse at having thrown so mani i+» he did 
persons out of bread, in the trial of a rash experiment, 
and in the pursuit of a hollow theory. Good God! Sir, For our 
that man must have a heart of stone, who can witnes,mm Theatre 1 
without sympathy and the greatest pain, the distress which™ failure in 
now unfortunately exists in most of our other great manu-ll specting hi 
factures, as well as in that of silk. But whilst I hop inpression 
that I am not wanting in the duties and feelings of a muy "PTS" 
I have also a duty to perform as a minister. If immejy “ hiss him 
diately relief be, in a = degree, out of our power, it the ceived a we 
more mes us, as the guardians of all that 1s most valulm ceeded, all 
able in civilized society, to trace the causes of the presenti foynded, b 
calamities, and to prevent, if possible, their recurrence 10, we 
It is on this principle that I am anxious to put an end wpe "7" WE S 
a system of currency which leads to ruinous fluctuations ine %t superio 
trade, and in the price of all commodities; which, whem nally acknc 
ther in excitement or depression, is alike undermining th loudly as 
sober habits and the moral feelings of the community ment of th 
which confounds honest industry with unprincipled gay of di 
bling ; which injures the poor man in the earnings # fi ieappro 
labour, and takes from the rich man all security in hig [go first 
property : a system which creates delusive hopes, only sm mind; so | 
terminate in aggravated disappointments, of which eveyil even those | 
succeeding convulsion must add to our inability to hear i, him the lot 
and of which the inevitable tendency is to drive capi and h 
and industry to other countries; not in Europe only, bul hl di 
even across the Atlantic. The growing dread of instebigm the town. 
lity here, the growing assurance of increased stability Mr. Salt 
those countries, would ultimately — this transfer‘ lost nothing 
and, with it, the further transfer of the rank and powell throughout 
which Bogiend has hitherto maintained among the nati¢ B > 
of the world. Medes 
If I have ventured to intrude upon the House by am *: H. Kell: 
allusion to my personal feelings, they will, I trust, mabye ‘dy eviden 
some allowance for the provocation which I have mim we doubt n 
ceived. This is the only place in which I can propel exception o 
reply to the unmanly appeals which have been made 4% was chaste ; 
me through other channels. Such appeals, however pait f 
full to receive, have no influence on my conduct; 2 fault can be 
ther can they detract from the sanguine hope which The rest | 
entertain of better prospects and increased happinegil we are sorr; 
for my country. I hailed with great delight, the ol ayanches 
evening, the assurance of the right honourable met 
ber for Knaresborough,® that he saw nothing in ¢ * See an | 
present difficulties to create despondency or alarm. mm V4NDENHOF 
this sentiment I most entirely concur. The existis 
pressure may, for a short time, bear heavily upon t 
springs of our prosperity ; but if we pursue a temp T 
course, there is nothing to fear, and every thing to hy he follo 
for our futue progress. With confidence I cling to tm or rather re 
cheering hope; and, without looking forward to a lM is taken frot 
life, I trust that I shall witness its realization. The plot 
Whether in a public station, or in.retirement, my g taken from 





oMr. Tierney. 
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est happiness will be, to feel assured, that the power and 


an : : 
resources of this country have been increased by those 
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e have had HF jeasures of commercial policy which it has fallen to my 
“al science lot to submit to Parliament. 

ist; butit#® That such will be their ultimate result is my firm and 
N SO rapid HM conscientious conviction ; and, in that conviction, I claim 
llenge the for those measures the continued support of this House. 
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' commer. TO THE EDITOR. 
will work $in,—On Monday evening, April 3d, Mr. Vandenhoff 
ot fallib made his appearance here, after an absence of six years, 
That thei in the character of Coriolanus ; he was loudly greeted on 
that they I his entrance, and his performance was well received by a 
Justice to very respectable, though not full house. 
mind On'Tuesday, the tragedy of Othello was performed :— 
1 a dispas Othello, Mr. Vandenhoff; Iago, Mr. Salter. As was 
cial resuk ie confidently expected, this proved the touchstone of Mr. 
for giving V.’s popularity. He was now, for the first time, brought 
nd by the into competition with his rival; and from his reception on 
—— this occasion, he might judge of the feelings of the town 
- towards him. We are happy to say he completely suc- 
Sir, ing) fm ceeded; he was rapturously applauded in almost every 
f, without im scene, and at the fall of the curtain the audience gave hin 
feeling of MM three cheers. It must be confessed he well deserved the 
he Hon applauses he received; never did we behold a finer piece 
| seal of acting ; his tones were excellent, and the just conception 
als to mye be had of the part, aided by his natural endowments, ren- 
onsciencim der it impossible to speak in too high terms of admiration ; 


visitation on this occasion he put forth all his energies ; and the jus- 


} $0 Maly tice he did to the character, the audience did to him. 

ed! Sir For our own parts we must confess, we went to the 
| witnes, Theatre much prejudiced against Mr. Vandenhoff; his 
ess which failure in London,* and the subsequent disturbances re- 
" Fyre specting him and Mr. Salter, had made an unfavourable 
of a ma, impression on our minds; nay, we even went so far as to 


to hiss him in the first scene, for which we had almost re- 
ceived a well deserved chastisement. But as the play pro- 
ceeded, all opposition ceased; we were astonished, con- 
founded, bewildered ; words cannot express our sensations, 
when we saw the man 60 vilified, show powers equal, if 
not superior to the best tragediuns of the day; we inter- 
nally acknowledged our injustice, and applauded him as 
loudly as’ his warmest admirers. From the commence- 
ment of the play until the third act, some few symptoms 
of disapprobation were expressed; but in the scene, where 
Iago first instils the poison of jealousy into Othello’s 
mind; so grand, so powerful was Mr. V.’s acting, that 
even those who had before opposed him, now applauded 
him the loudest. In short, he was completely successful, 
and has permanently established himself in the ‘favour of 
the town. ; 

Mr. Salter’s Iago was good ; nay, it was excellent: he 
lost nothing by being pitted against his great rival, and 
throughout he was loudly applauded. 

Before we conclude, we would beg leave to notice Miss 
F. H. Kelly’s performance of Desdemona. This young 
lady evidently possesses powers of no common order, and, 
we doubt not, will be an ornament tothe stage. With the 
exception of a slight tinge of affectation, her performance 
was chaste and efficient; but, as she is yet but young, this 
fault can be easily remedied. 

The rest of the performers were as usual. The house, 
We are sorry to say, was by no means full. 

Manchester, April 5, 1826. J. H. 


* Seean editorial note to correspondents, headed—‘‘ Mr. 
VANDENHOFF.” 
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NEW OPERA OF OBERON. 
The following paragraphs respecting the performance, 
or rather rehearsal of Oberon, at Covent Garden Theatre, 
is taken from one of the London journals: 


in the manner of treating its various incidents. The dra- 
matist here is Mr. Planche, whose taste and poetical feel- 
ing are not new to the public. The poetry of some of the 
songs of Oberon abounds with beautiful imagery, ex- 
pressed in language extremely well calculated for musical 
effect, an advantage seldom gained by the composer. We 
subjoin a song, as a specimen of the talent exhibited in 
the lyrical portion of the drama, and having done that, 
we shall abstain from any further description of its gene- 
ral character, not wishing to lessen the interest to be de- 
rived by those of our readers who witness its first repre- 
sentation. 

The music we can have no difficulty in at once declaring 
worthy the eminent reputation of its composer. It was 
impossible to hear the overture, which, in this opera, as 
in the Freischutz, is a perfect index to the music and 
meaning of the story, without being satisfied that a splen- 
did treat was to follow. Like that of the Freischutz, it is 
wild, fantastical, and mysterious; but the genius and 
discrimination of the master are finely displayed in the 
happy distinction which he has preserved between the 
innocent joyous character of the fairy magic, and the aw- 
ful and terrible power of the demon. A beautiful effect 
of contrast is preserved throughout the opera of Oberon, by 
Opposing the mystic sounds of the fairy music to the 
more common strains of the mortals with whom the 
spirits mingle. Indeed, we are not quite sure that 
the composer has not sometimes given too great a cha- 
racter of simplicity to his earthly choristers, in order 
to make this leading effect the more striking. Mr. Bra- 
ham’s songs are chiefly of the heroic cast, but he has some 
touches of tenderness and sentiment, in which he, and the 
master who has written for him, would seem to have but 
one feeling. Miss Paton has a magnificent recitative and 
air in the finale of the first act. Madame Vestris has also 
some beautiful songs, in which the eastern musical cha- 
racter is sustained with happy effect. A comic duet be- 
tween her and Fawcett is sure to be popular. The con- 
certed pieces, generally, are of the highest order ; but the 
finale of the second act, opened by Miss Goward, and 
ending in a chorus and dance of sea nymphs and fairies, 
is a piece of surpassing beauty. Another scene, in which 
Puck summons the spirits of air, earth, sea, and fire, and 
they burst forth from the rocks at his command, singing 
= in chorus, produces a most striking and strange 

ect. 

The scenery and machinery absolutely put description 
at defiance. Taking the whole of these arrangements 
throughout the piece, we should imagine them unequalled 
in the history of the stage. 

The following song, sung by Madame Vestris, may 
serve as a specimen of the poetry: 

A lonely Arab maid, 

The desert’s simple child, 
Unskilled in arts by which, ’tis guid, 

Man’s love may be beguil'd. 

Like some uprooted flow’r am I, 

Upon a river flung, 

To float a little hour, then die 

Unheeded as I sprung. 


But if thy friendly hand 
Should lift me from the tide, 
And bear me to some distant land, 
To bloom thy bosom’s pride, 
O, sooner from his darling rose 
The nightingale shall roam, 
Than I disturb that heart’s repose 
Which love hath made my home. 














Correspondence. 
PRETERNATURAL APPEARANCES & PRESENTIMENTS. 

—_— 
GLENDOWER.—And I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 
Horspur.-—And so can I, and socan any man; but will they 
come when you do call upon them ?—Shakspeare. 

—_ - 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—D.fferent persons write under different circum- 
stances ; some because they have something to say, and 
others because they wish to say something. Your corres- 
pondent who has taken up the cause of ghosts (and of 
which be speaks with the familiarity of an acquaintance) 
appears, to me, to be in the latter predicament. This con- 
viction does not seem to be founded on principle. He has, 





nions different from his own ; but, fom the selection which 
he has made of the topics, he appears to be as ignorant of 
the strong points in the doctrine which he impugns as he 
is of the principles of that which he volunteers to advocate. 

Your correspondent speaks with amusing simplicity ** of 
those extraordinary facts which he knows to be true.” 
He does not seem to be aware of the ceremonious man- 
ner in which these ** extraordinary facts’? must be sub- 
mitted to the public before they can be rendered subser- 
vient to his purposes. He must not suppose that they 
will be credited upon anonymous authority. The usual 
mode of proceeding is, I believe, to make a formal state- 
ment, on oath, before a magistrate. Your correspondent 
will then have to bring forward testimonials to show that 
he is not himself subject to that state of mind in which 
ghosts are often created. 

After he has done this, and a good deal more, the 
world will compare the man with his protestations; it 
will balance the arguments on both sides; and will, after 
all, very generally decide, that it is more likely that even 
a wise man should, in the cases in question, be mistaken, 
than that there should occur such gross violations of the 
principles of reason and the laws of nature. 

T shall not lengthen my letter more than I can help; 
for I should be sorry to waste your time, and that of your 
readers, on so very unsubstantial a subject. Your corres- 
pondent appears to me to be very deficient in information | 
as to his doctrine; and I shall, therefore, supersede any 
statements which I might now offer, by referring him to 
two books, which he might read with advantage, before 
he draws up his next lucubration. The first is a small vo- 
lume of essays, entitled ‘* The Club,” and published in 
Manchester. In this interesting collection he will find a 
well-written article on his favourite subject, in which the 
arguments on both sides are forcibly stated. It is to be 
regretted that this ingenious writer, though he gives no 
opinion on the subject, appears to lean to the idea that the 
absurd doctrine of apparitions is ‘* something more than 
phantasy.” 

The next work which your correspondent ought to con- 
sult is Dr. Hibbert’s Treatise. In this work, which con- 
tains several amusing narratives, the author endeavours 
to explain the causes and nature of the deception which 
those labour under who are induced to take up your cor- 
respondent’s doctrine. 

When your correspondent has perused these works, and 
reflected upon their contents, he will, I think, be pretty 
well prepared to refute himself. I hope he will under- 
stand the hint I give him in presenting to his notice the 
following anecdote :—A warden of the collegiate church of 
Manchester made, in the presence of one of our late Kings, 
a very silly sermon from this text,—‘* God forbid that I 
should be ashamed of the cross of Christ.”—‘* By my 
faith, mon,” said the disappointed monarch, ‘* though 
thou art not ashamed of the cross of Christ, it hath great 
reason to be ashamed of thee.’’ 


Crabtree-house, April 5, 1826. JNO. THOS. WILSON. 











TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—In a letter which you inserted in the Kaleidoscope 
of the 4th instant, I ventured a few words in defence of a 
belief, now, I fear, very generally rejected, and treated 
with the utmost contempt by many thinking people of the 
present day. All I then attempted to prove was, that no 
moral or physical impossibility exists to prevent belief in 
the doctrine of apparitions, or, to speak more explicitly, of 
supernatural appearances. If this is satisfactorily proved, 
my first point is gained. 

I am fully aware, that, in discussing this subject, I lie 
under many difficulties. The greater part of your readers, 
probably, on seeing the side I have advocated in this 
question, will honour me with a smile of contempt, and, 
regarding me as a visionary and superstitious dreamer, 











The plot of the drama, like that at the other house, is 
taken from Wieland’s poem, and there is little difference 





indeed, made an attempt, end certainly not a very happy 
one, to weaken the arguments of those who entertain opi- 





will dismiss thesubject altogether from their minds. The 
subject now before us is one which as yet has seldom 
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been treated otherwise than with implicit confidence on 


the one hand. and snecring incredulity on the other. I 
wish to see it treated otherwise: I wish to see it (asa 
subject, to say the least, not unimportant) thoroughly, 
candidly, and argumentatively discussed ; and not, as 
has generally hitherto been the case, with scoffe and 
ridicule on the one side, and vague and unsupported 
assertions on the other. Both are equally unworthy of 
the name of argument, and both are equally foreign to 
the purpose. Sir, I have an ineffable dishke to seeing 
any subject, much moresone of moment and interest 
like this, scoffed at, as if it were only a dream of chil- 
dren and idiots, and unworthy even a moment's sorious 
attention from rational and thinking beings. If a person 
says, ** I have no time to examine the subject;”’ this I 
can perfectly understand. But, such a person has no 
right to condemn eithef party, any more than I should 
have to give my positive opinion on a question of political 
economy, when I had not looked into the evidence on 
either side. In other words, that man is no judge, and 
his opinion can carry no weight with it; and, when a 
sneer or 8 jest is all that he bestows upon the question, it 
is a strong presumption that he has nothing better to offer. 
But it should be borne in mind by every one, that a sub- 
ject which such men as Bacon, Baxter, Johnson, and 
many others of eminence thought worthy, not only of 
examination, but also of belief, is not one to be scoffed at 
by any of the present day. 

Another difficulty I have in my present task is this,— 
many come to the consideration of this subject (if indeed 
they consider it at all) pre-determined not to be convinced 
by any facts or any arguments which may be laid before 
them. To such, I have nothing to say; for 1 know that 
any thing I could say would be quite useless. I know it 
is possible to be deaf to any reasoning, however plain, and 
to explain away any facts, however palpable, however 
strong, however well authenticated: in fact, nothing is 
easier, if the mind is so inclined. But I would earnestly 
entreat all your readers to bring to the discussion of this 
point, if possible, a mind unprejudiced and unbiassed ; 
alike uninfluenced by the contempt of the incredulous, or 
the superstition of the timid ;—a mind determined to dis- 
cover and acquire the gem of truth, though it be hidden 
in a well, and guarded by the fiercest fiends. I would en- 
treat them to imitate-the example set before them in this 
instance, by Dr. Johnson, ** who,” to use the words of his 
candid biographer, ** had such a rational respect for testi- 
mony as to make him submit his understanding to what 
was authentically proved, though he could not compre- 
hend why it was so. Being thus disposed, he was willing 
to inquire into the truth of any relation of supernatural 
syeucy, a general behef of which has prevailed in all na- 
tions and nges3 but, so far was he from being the dupe of 
smplicit faith, that he examined the matter with a jealous 
ettention ; and no man was more ready to refute its false- 
hood when he bad discovered it,” or, I will add, to ac- 
knowledge its truth when convinced of it. If, in the exa- 
mination of this question, this conduct be imitated, I have 
litle fear of the result. 

If a person were to come to us, and say, ** Yesterday, 

a violent shower of rain fell at my residence ;” this does 
not all astonish us; for, though there might have been 
no rain near us, yet the circumstance is quite natural, 
and we, therefore, believe him without any hesitation. 
sut if any one says, ** Last night, { saw an apparition, 
wich told me that I should die at such a time,” we 
should say, * This is extraordinary—it is out of the 
common order of things, and we cannot give credit to it 
without some stronger testimony. If you can produce 
any one who saw the apparition as well as yourself, and 
if you die at the appointed time, then we will believe 
you.” But we have no right to say to such a man, 
** We do not believe that there, are any such things as 
apparitions, and, therefore, whatever evidence you bring 
to prove your assertion, we cannot give you credit.” 








The number of false and ridiculous stories respecting 


apparitions, which we shall meet with in the course of our | 


examinations, seem, to most, to be an argument for believ- 
ing all stories of the kind to be equally false; but, to me, 
they seem to prove, as plainly as possible, just the contrary, 
viz —that some of these stories must be true; for, since 
we find that nothing which is true and real ever escaped 
being counterfeited, it is no extravayant logic which leads 
us to presume, that, wherever we find a number of these 
counterfeits, something genuine has certainly preceded 
them. When any new coin is issued, counterfeits are im- 
mediately to be seen in abundance, solely in consequence 
of the existence of the real coin. If, by a /usus nature, a 
calf with two heads happens tv come into the world, calves 
with two heads are quickly to be seen all over the country : 
and, if an extraordinary event happens to any one, num- 
berless stories resembling it are every where currently re- 
ported. Knowing, then, that this is always the case, we 
may, I think, conclude that the converse of it is likewise 


true, 

Another very powerful argument for the existence of 
apparitions is to be found in the 31st chapter of Rasselas, 
and I cannot do better than give it in the Doctor's own 
words :—** That the dead are seen no more (said Imlae) 
I yill not undertake to maintain against the concurrent 
and unvaried testimony of all ages and all nations. There 
is no people, either rude or learned, among whom ap- 
paritions of the dead are not related and believed. This 
opinion, which perhaps prevails as far as human nature is 
diffused, could have become universal only by its truth ; 
those that never heard of one another would not have 
agreed in a tale, which nothing but experience can mike 
credible.” : 

This argument seems to me, to be itself, almost suffi- 
cient to prove my point, and, connected with some other 
considerations, might, I think, be satisfactory, indepen. 
dent of any facts I may bring forward ; but if not, I doubt 
not to be able to lay before your readers such a mass of 
evidence as will effectually satisfy all who give the subject 
a candid and complete examination ; for it seems to me 
that those who are content with a superficial view of the 
question will most probably refuse me their belief, but 
that all who dive beyond the surface must necessarily 

ree in their conclusion. H. D. 

Slate-hall, April 6, 1826. 


Eo Correspondents, 


PRETERNATURAL APPRARANCRS AND PRESENTIMENTS.—Our 
correspondent who dates from * Slate-hall,” and whose se- 
cond communication is contained in our present number, 
will, we trust, without loss of time, supply the alleged 
facts, upon which he founds his creed. He will perceive 
that we insert along with his letter another of an oppesite 
tendency, so that we place before our readers “ the bane 
and antidote.” We have also in reserve for next week 
another anti-ghostly letter from LZ. After hearing the evi- 
dence on both sides, we shall venture to offer an opinion on 
the subject. We have also to acknowledge from our oc- 
casional and valued correspondent #. R. H. a note on this 
subject, which we regret we cannot publish, consistently 
with the pledge we have given respecting the conduct of 
our work. We wish JV. R. H. would make himself known, 
as he is in many respects ‘a man after our own hearts.” 

Since we wrote the foregoing paragraph, we have received 
the third letter of H. D. Like the former, it is principally 
confined to preliminary matter. The only fact he has ad- 
duced is that of Samuel recorded in the Bible. We wish our 
correspondent would adduce his examples from some other 
source. Weare pledged in the duct of the Kaleidoscope, 
to abstain from religious or polemical controversy; and as 
it is possible that some of H. J).’s opponents may not attach 
so much weight as he does to the instance cited, their an- 
swers might seem to impugn biblical authority, and place 
us in the very disagreeable predicament of declining to hear 
all that might be urged on both sides of the question, lest we 
should be drawn into a controversy inconsistent with the 
nature of our work, and not atall to the taste of our readers. 
In order, therefore, that the discussion may proceed on 
legitimate debateable ground, we trust that our cor- 
respondent will adduce evidence which can be replied to, 
without subjecting the objector to the charge of religious 
scepticism. For other reasons, too, we do not think that 
instances from scripture ought to be cited in support of 
supernatural agency: Christians believe that such things 




















proof of the present existence of supernatural beings; ny 
more than the case of the Witch of Endor ought to be urpy 
in proof that witches are to be found in these our days, 

Mr. VANDENHOFF AND Dramatic Cairicism.—Our Manchest 

correspondent, J. H., whose assumption of the editg 
unit we our printers have not disturbed, is incorrect in wy 
ing that Mr. Vandenhoff failed in London. On the Contrary 
this gentleman's debuf then wus eminently successful, 
which, indeed, the London press, prostituted as it jg 
respecte the stage, could not but bear ample testimony, 
the time. How could it be otherwise? will be the ints 
rogatory of every one who has witnessed, and read of, t 
enthusiasm excited by Mr. Vandenhoff’s performances 
Dublin, at Edinburgh, Liverpool), Manchester, and, in fx 
wherever he has appeared. The truth is, however, 
he did return from the metropulis to the provinces, 
not by reason of having fatled to please the audience 
the former, but owing to the mean intrigues of a gree 
room faction, to counteract the envious and malign 
efforts of which, in the way effectually to eountery 
them, his high sense of honour&ould not brook.—Is ng 
our correspondent aware of the shameless practices ¢f 
some of the retainers of the London press, whose office it 
to write those critiques which are unblushingly put fort 
as the opinion of the public, or a large portion of the publid 
Independent of the egregious want of ability for the 
which they assume, to the annoyance of all readers of ¢; 
and discernment, there is a much more serious ¢ 
against these arbitri elegantiarum. They are often as dy 
titute of principle as they are of taste, and are subserviey 
to the views of a manager or of a faction. So cm 
pletely devoted are they to their party, that if a particily 
actor is to be puffed up or cried down, they can perfon 
either office without even seeing the object of thy 
praise or censure. Instances of this have occurred 4 
this town, within our own experience; but in London iti 
an affair of ordinary occurrence. One of these was th 
noticed in the following paragraph, which we copy fi 
the Examiner of a recent date: 

60 ¢ Absolute John's’ exquisite Critic.—The John Bull of last Su. 
day contained the following paragraph ;—‘ We are 1 
quested to sate, that Mrs. Davison, whose performang 
in the Belle’s Stratagem, on Thursday, is criticised in th 
Representative Newspaper of Friday, did not act on ti 


evening.” 
We know it to be a fact, that one of the London theatrial 


pseudo critics, who once filled a very subordinate si 
in the Liverpool theatre, and who entertained a p 
against Mr. Vandenhoff, declared, in a letter to a person hi 
this town, that he, forsooth, would take care Mr. V. shoul) 
be effectually damned whenever he appeared on the Le 
don board3.—J. H. says, ‘‘the house (to Othello) was 
no means full ;” what would he have said had he visite 
the theatre during the preceding part of the seaso! 
Though residing at a distance, we are not unacquaintel 
with these matters. i 

Music.—We have been favoured with a very good origin 
Waltz, composed by Mr. George Hargreaves. It is the 
on our list for appropriation, and would have been iu 
in our present number, had not a song of Weber's, whid 
appears in a preceding page, attracted our notice in th| 
Harmonicon. G. H. will cheerfully yield the precedence 
the fashionable German composer. 

RALpH Seton's PocKET-BooK.-—We owe an apology, whi 
we here tender, to the correspondent from whom we sere 
ral weeks ago received a voluminous manuscript, purport 
ing to be edited by E. D. of Glasgow. Its length deterred 
us for some time from perusing it. We have at length real 
it, and intend to avail ourselves uf a portion of its contents 
including Emma Flower. 

TRAVELS AND RECENT DISCOVERIRS IN AFRICA.—Our compl) 

tion this day of Mr. Huskisson’s valuable speech on F 

Trade, will afford us the opportunity of introducing inw) 

the next Kaleidoscope a most interesting notice of the 

cent work of Major Denham, Captain Clapperton, and ti 
late Dr. Oudney. The portion of this work which we ha 
seen possesses a more vivid interest than we have ex; 

enced on the perusal of any other book of travels since t 

appearance of that of the unfortunate Mungo Park. 

Cospet?’s GRAMMAR.—The laughable specimen from Cobbett 

Grammar shall be given in our next. 

In preparation for early publication, Samuel Oldwig’s Meal 

Potato.—The lines of 0. N.—The lines suggested by a view 

of Tintern Abbey. 

Tueatrica, Critigues.—The letter of J. H. which we ha 

given in a preceding column, was unintentionally omitte 

in our last. ‘ 

We have further to acknowledge Y. Z.—M. G.—H. Y.—S#i 

Hopeless.—J. R. “ out-Herod’s Herod,” in his imitation of tb 

sublimities of the Rock Fort Laureat. 




























ceased after the time of Christ. If that belief is well 
founded, the case of Samuel ought not to be adduced in 
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